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This  news  letter  aims  to  promote  acquaintance  and  un- 
derstanding among  those  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
“Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends”  or  who  share  its 
ideals.  This  association  has  existed,  so  far,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  annual  or  biennial  conference.  Two 
of  these  conferences  have  been  held  successfully  and  a third 
is  planned  for  June  22-24,  1934.  There  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  this  concern  to  create  a new  organ- 
ization in  the  Society  of  Friends  which  will  in  any  way 
interfere  with  present  ties  of  membership  in  any  of  the 
various  “branches”  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other  relig- 
ious body.  There  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a number  of  indi- 
viduals, widely  scattered,  who  are  Friends,  have  been 
Friends,  or  who  are  friends  of  the  Friends  and  who  share 
a belief  in  the  primitive  Quaker  message.  This  paper  exists 
to  carry  further  the  work,  so  well  begun  by  the  two  con- 
ferences, of  bringing  together  these  like-minded  persons 
who  can  thereby  help  each  other  and  the  cause  which  all 
have  at  heart. 

This  copy  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  is  number  one  of  a 
new  series,  the  old  series  of  five  issues  having  been  edited 
by  Arthur  Fleeb  before  the  formation  of  the  P.  C.  A.  F.  It 
has  no  editorial  policy  and  does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  opinions  expressed  in  any  signed  articles  or  letters.  The 
editors  hope  that  at  least  two  issues  per  year  will  be  pub- 
lished, but  this  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  support, 
’ financial  and  otherwise,  received.  This  issue  will  be  sent  to 
about  five  hundred  persons  who  are  or  may  be  interested 
in  our  Association.  Those  who  receive  the  paper  will  do  the 
editors  a favor  -by  indicating  whether  or  not  they  desire  to 
receive  future  issues  and  announcements. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  publications  was  appointed 
at  the  1933  conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Friends. 

Howard  H.  Brinton 


The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends 

The  potentialities  which  lie  within  the  concept  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  are  full  of  interest  and 
inspiration  for  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  associa- 
tion. It  is  not  a movement,  a new  denomination,  nor  an- 
other Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  not  an  official  spokesman  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  nor  any  branch  of  the  society  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  It  is  a banding  together  through  mutual  interest 
and  concern  of  all  Friends  and  others  in  sympathy  with 
Friends’  principles.  Each  person  may  become  a member 
upon  his  own  affirmation,  and  each  meeting  or  group  may 
affiliate  with  the  association  or  not  as  they  may  elect.  The 
association  does  not  seek  to  commit  its  members  nor  the 
affiliated  groups  to  any  set  of  stated  principles  or  creeds. 
Each  member  is  free  to  make  his  or  her  own  testimony, 
and,  without  the  stigma  of  vacillation,  to  grow  in  grace  ac- 
cording to  his  own  inner  light. 

This  policy  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  association.  However,  such  action 
should  represent  a true  sentiment  of  unity.  Action  resting 
upon  divided  opinion  is  weak  whenever  there  is  seeming 
commitment  of  those  who  are  not  in  complete  accord. 
Friends  on  the  Pacific  Slope  live  far  apart.  They  feel  a sense 
of  isolation.  Diverse  aims,  interests  and  points  of  view  are 
the  outgrowth  of  isolation.  It  appears  that  this  is  true  al- 
most in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  isolation.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  when  strong  tendencies  are  at  work  pulling 
people  together.  In  a certain  sense  we  can  hardly  say  that 
we  are  isolated.  And  yet  when  we  contemplate  our  Friendly 
contacts  they  are  few  as  compared  with  the  opportunities 
for  Friends  to  gather  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  be- 
hooves Friends  to  take  some  steps  which  will  bring  them 
closer  together.  The  more  we  increase  the  opportunities  for 
friendly  intercourse  through  annual  and  more  frequent 
gatherings  the  more  we  may  know  of  what  other  Friends 
on  the  coast  are  doing  and  thinking  and  the  more  we  shall 
grow  in  unity. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  which  the  Association 
has  undertaken  is  the  publication  of  a paper  or  bulletin. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  Friends  to  be  in- 
formed about  Friends  elsewhere  on  the  coast.  It  will  fur- 
nish a medium  for  the  publication  of  papers  read  at  annual 
and  other  gatherings.  Other  contributions  of  common  inter- 
est will  be  made  available  for  careful  study  by  all  who  are 
interested.  The  bulletin  will  become  a cementing  and  uni- 
fying influence  to  the  extent  that  Friends  lend  it  their 
support. 

More  and  more  there  is  need  for  a common  understand- 
ing. It  is  the  duty  of  Friends  to  accept  a responsibility  equal 
to  that  of  others,  to  share  in  the  guidance  of  present  devel- 
opments and  to  participate  mutually  with  others  in  bring- 
ing about  a better  order  of  human  relationships.  Many  ave- 
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nues  are  open,  such  as  education,  research,  social  service, 
work  for  peace  and  good  will,  more  frequent  visitation 
among  Friends,  and  other  lines  of  friendly  service.  Friends 
generally  should  be  more  aware  of  these  needs  and  the  ser- 
vice which  can  be  rendered  through  united  effort  in  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 

William  E.  Lawrence. 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

The  1934  Conference 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  California,  June  22-24 

On  the  evening  of  October  22nd  John  and  Elsie  Dorland, 
Arthur  and  Edith  Vail,  and  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton 
met  at  the  home  of  the  Vails,  in  Altadena,  near  Los  An- 
geles, and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  discuss  pos- 
sible suggestions  for  the  next  conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Friends.  The  following  proposals  grew  out 
of  this  informal  gathering: 

1.  That  the  next  conference  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a Friends  Summer  School  or  week-end  gathering 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  lasting  three  or  four  days. 

2.  That  it  be  held  either  about  June  21-24  or  about  June 
28-July  1. 

3.  That  the  place  be  Mills  College,  where  the  college 
will  be  glad  to  put  a dormitory  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conference.  The  cost  to  attendees  should  be  nominal. 

4.  That  the  program  be  less  hurried  than  formerly,  per- 
mitting time  for  games,  picnic  dinners,  discussion 
groups  and  lectures. 

5.  That  Eastern  Friends  be  urged  to  send  special  repre- 
sentatives, preferably  some  person  or  persons  who 
would  give  lectures. 

These  proposals  were  embodied  in  a form  letter  to  about 
fifty  interested  persons.  The  response  indicated  entire 
agreement  with  them.  The  earlier  date  proposed  seems  at 
present  more  suitable,  as  the  National  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence will  be  held  in  Berkeley,  June  18-22.  Some  Friends 
will  desire  to  come  to  this  important  event,  and  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  attend  the  conference  as  well. 

At  the  1933  conference  considerable  time  (too  much, 
some  thought)  was  spent  in  discussing  who  we  were  and 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  This  is  an  important  subject  to 
any  new  organization,  but  in  the  future  less  attention  need 
be  given  to  it.  It  takes  time  for  a group  like  ours  to  become 
fully  aware  of  itself  and  its  objectives.  The  Clerk  who  pre- 
sided in  1933  felt  that  the  conference  was  at  first  a mixture 
of  somewhat  unrelated  and  incoherent  elements;  that  the 
sense  of  coherence  and  understanding  grew  rapidly,  and 
that  at  the  end  a real  and  living  organic  unity  was  in  large 
measure  attained.  For  this  reason  it  is  highly  important 
that  those  who  attended  the  last  conference  should  also  at- 
tend the  coming  one  in  order  that  we  may  begin  in  1934 
where  we  left  off  in  1933. 

The  following  tentative  program  is  proposed:  Sugges- 
tions for  alteration  and  improvement  are  urgently  re- 


quested, especially  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  lectures  and 
discussions.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  meetings  will 
be  held  outdoors  on  the  Mills  College  campus,  and  that 
most  meals  will  be  served  (and  sometimes  cooked)  in 
picnic  style. 

Friday,  June  22,  1934 

3:15  Meeting  for  worship. 

3:30  Business  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 
Reports  from  groups  and  from  committees  appointed  in  1933 
to  draft  epistles  and  constituting  minute  for  1934  confer- 
ence. Appointment  of  new  committees. 

7:15  Period  of  worship. 

7 :30  Symposium.  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Saturday,  June  23,  1934 

8:30  Meeting  for  worship. 

9:30  Lecture  and  discussion.  Present-day  tendencies  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

10:30  Lecture  and  Discussion.  Peace  and  International  Relations. 
1:00-3:30  Recreation  and  conversation. 

3:30  Tea. 

4:00  Lecture  and  Discussion.  The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

5:00  Lecture  and  Discussion.  Quakerism,  Protestantism,  Catholi- 
cism and  other  World  Faiths. 

6:00  Picnic  Supper  at  the  College  Flearth  on  Pine  Top. 

7:15  Period  of  worship. 

7:30  Symposium.  The  foreign  and  home  service  work  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Sunday,  June  24,  1934 

9:30  Business  session  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 
Reports  of  Committees.  Plans  for  the  next  conference. 

1 1 :00  Meeting  for  worship,  Berkeley  meeting  house. 

12:30  Dinner  at  the  Meeting  house. 

2 :00  Lecture  and  Discussion.  Quakerism  and  the  New  Age. 

The  1933  Conference 

The  1933  conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Friends,  held  at  Mills  College  and  Berkeley,  April  15  and 
16,  was  reported  in  the  three  Friends  papers,  and  little  need 
be  said  about  it  at  this  late  date.  It  was  a cementing  and 
uplifting  time.  As  the  group  gradually  found  itself,  the  level 
of  spiritual  attainment  became  higher,  reaching  its  climax 
in  the  Sunday  afternoon  session. 

That  twenty-nine  of  those  in  attendance  came  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  Southern  California,  and  five  traveled  a 
much  greater  distance  from  Oregon,  is  an  indication  of  the 
deep  interest  in  the  conference. 

The  committee  appointed  to  promote  peace  caravan 
work,  under  an  informing  minute  drawn  up  by  Lydia 
Michener  and  W.  W.  Silver,  carried  out  its  purpose  in  Ore- 
gon and  Southern  California,  as  indicated  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  committee  appointed  to  write  a general  letter  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  1934  conference  is  composed 
of  the  following:  Hannah  Erskine,  Frederick  Anderson, 
Robert  Dann,  Arthur  Vail,  and  John  Dorland. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  formulate  a “Constituting 
Minute”  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  1934  confer- 
ence, embodying  general  principles  and  issuing  an  invita- 
tion to  affiliate  with  the  Association,  is  composed  of  Mabel 
Pound  Adams,  Howard  H.  Brinton,  and  William  E.  Law- 
rence. 

Of  approximately  104  persons  whose  names  appear  in 
the  register  as  attending  one  or  more  sessions  of  the  1933 
conference,  an  estimate,  which  includes  a few  uncertainties, 
would  classify  them  about  as  follows,  in  respect  to  member- 
ship or  affiliation.  All  seven  groups  include  some  members 
or  attenders  of  independent  meetings.  The  group  listed  as 
“independent”  includes  only  those  whose  membership  is 
not  also  in  some  other  body  as  well  as  in  an  independent 
meeting: 


General  Conference  (Hicksite) 17 

Philadelphia  “Orthodox” 5 

Conservative  Bodies  - 19 

Independent  Meetings  only 32 

Five  Years  Meeting 16 

London  Yearly  Meeting 5 

No  affiliations  10 

Geographically  the  classification  is: 

Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 40 

Palo  Alto 17 

San  Jose  — 4 

Sacramento  1 

Fresno  4 

Stockton  2 

Oregon  5 

Philadelphia  2 

Southern  California 29 

Pasadena,  Orange  Grove 6 

Pasadena,  Villa  Street  16 

Pasadena,  Five  Years 1 

Riverside  1 

Compton  5 


What  Is  Quakerism? 

There  is  no  better  way  to  clarify  one’s  ideas  on  any  sub- 
ject than  to  attempt  to  put  them  in  writing.  The  following 
effort  to  express  what  appears  to  me  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Quakerism  is  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  such  clarification.  Readers  are  asked  to  send  revis- 
ions and  additions  to  be  summarized  in  a future  edition  of 
this  paper. 

1.  Truth  has  a twofold  source,  one  an  inward  experi- 
ence and  the  other  an  experience  of  the  outward.  The  in- 
ward source  is  a Divine  Light  by  virtue  of  which  man  grad- 
ually becomes  capable  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the 
false,  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly,  and  the  good  from  the 
evil.  The  outward  source  is  an  experience  of  nature,  of 
other  persons  and  of  written  records,  including  sacred 
books.  Neither  source  is  alone  sufficient,  but  the  inward  is 
of  primary  importance  because  the  outward  is  accepted  and 
valued  through  the  inward. 

2.  Worship  is  the  soul’s  approach  to  God.  It  reaches  its 
consummation  in  sacraments  of  Communion  and  Baptism, 
understood  not  as  outward  ritual  but  as  communion  of  man 
and  God  through  conscious  sharing  of  a common  Life  and 
baptism  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 


The  meeting  for  worship  is  without  human  leadership 
and  prearranged  program,  for  the  reason  that  its  guidance 
is  Divine.  The  worshiper  worships  in  silence  until  a mes- 
sage comes  to  him  to  which  he  feels  impelled  to  give  vocal 
expression.  Such  expressions,  if  made  in  a spirit  of  humil- 
ity and  sincerity  and  as  briefly  as  clearness  will  permit, 
should  be  accepted  as  in  the  Life  of  the  meeting,  even 
though  the  message  be  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many  of 
its  hearers. 

3.  A Meeting,  whether  for  worship  or  business,  seeks 
to  become  an  organic  unity.  The  search  for  Truth  and  Life 
is  a corporate  search.  Communion  with  the  Divine  Life  in- 
cludes communion  with  other  worshipers,  in  all  of  whom 
there  is  some  portion  of  this  Life.  The  meeting  for  worship 
or  business  seeks  to  attain  a unity  of  will  and  expression 
not  mechanically  by  majority  rule,  but  organically  by  the 
integration  of  a diversity  of  points  of  view  into  a single 
whole.  Such  meetings  are  the  living  cells  out  of  which 
larger  organisms  may  be  built  up  in  which  the  same 
methods  prevail. 

4.  Social  Relationships  should  be  of  such  a character 
that  the  unity  attained  in  worship  or  in  the  business  meet- 
ing may  in  some  measure  and  by  the  same  methods  be  real- 
ized in  all  our  associations  with  other  persons.  Not  mechan- 
ical force,  but  love,  is  the  power  which  integrates  the  social 
group  so  that  each  individual  personality  may  be  realized 
without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

The  social  testimony  of  Friends  is  at  present  centered 
upon  the  attainment  of  peace  and  justice  in  economic  and 
political  relations  between  individuals,  classes,  races  and 
nations.  The  Christian  principle,  that  sacrificial  love  goes 
beyond  justice,  is  a stimulus  to  further  progress  in  social 
theory  and  attainment. 

The  “kingdom  of  heaven”  as  described  by  Jesus  presents 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ideal  social  order.  To  create 
this  order  outwardly  the  Christian  must  first  live  in  it  in- 
wardly, which  means  that  the  new  and  better  comes  about 
not  through  violence  but  through  faith  and  love. 

5.  The  Essential  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion 
are  included  in  Quakerism.  These  ancient  beliefs  have  in 
the  past  gone  through  profound  cnanges  of  meaning  and 
will  do  so  in  the  future.  They  must  be  interpreted  through 
the  inner  light  of  religious  insight  and  the  outer  light  of 
scientific  knowledge.  As  these  lights  grow  brighter  and 
illuminate  a larger  common  area  they  will  reveal  new  truth 
and  new  meanings  of  old  truth.  Every  written  statement 
should  be  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  enlarging  ex- 
perience. 

Howard  H.  Brinton. 

Mills  College,  Calif. 

Friends  and  Modern  Economic  Problems 

The  depression  is  still  with  us.  It  has  been  here  long 
enough  now  for  every  family  in  the  land  to  feel  its  chilling 
effect.  As  Friends,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  terrible 
social  consequences  that  have  already  appeared.  Not  alone 
have  many  people  been  hungry  and  homeless,  but  a much 
larger  number  have,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  lost  their  hold 
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on  life,  as  first  the  job,  then  the  savings,  followed  by  pres- 
tige and  self-respect,  have  been  lost.  Many  have  been  em- 
bittered and  aroused  in  ways  that  may  ultimately  produce 
even  greater  social  problems,  as  many  of  these  individuals 
seek  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  perhaps  strive  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  next  depression,  which  appears  as 
inevitable  as  the  “next  war.” 

The  depression  has  also  brought  out  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  sacrifice  and  willingness  to  share  in  a cheerful 
manner.  This  also  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

The  depression  is  a problem.  What  can  we  as  Friends, 
who  are  attempting  to  discover  the  right  ways  of  life,  do 
about  it.'’  Shall  we  join  hands  with  the  orthodox  economists 
of  the  capitalistic  system  and  chalk  this  depression  up  as 
another  one  of  the  inevitables,  justifying,  by  so  doing,  the 
practices  that  have  been  so  common  in  our  financial  and 
business  world.? 

There  is  a definite  feeling  that  this  depression  is  not  a 
problem  of  production  so  much  as  one  of  distribution.  In 
the  distribution  of  wealth  must  the  law  of  “Marginal  pro- 
ductivity” determine  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labor 
that  shall  go  to  labor,  to  capital,  to  land  or  to  the  entrepre- 
neur.? If  so,  then  we  must  expect  that  the  areas  in  which  a 
surplus  occurs  will  suffer.  Capital  and  land  do  not  suffer  so 
much,  but  labor  and  the  enterpriser  are  sensitive  beings, 
and  if  the  commodity,  labor,  is  supplied  by  human  beings 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it,  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
becomes  increasingly  difficult.  The  willingness  to  work  for 
very  little  money  rather  than  none  at  all  forces  wages  down 
in  all  areas  of  employment  unless  protected  by  a powerful 
trades  union.  The  marginal  saver  who  comes  into  the  in- 
vestment market  because  of  high  rates  of  interest  sets  the 
rate  of  interest  for  all  the  investors.  An  oversupply  of  food 
affects  the  price  paid  the  farmer,  and  the  marginal  farmer 
who  can  only  just  make  a living  under  normal  conditions 
is  sacrificed.  The  very  low  price  he  is  forced  to  accept  in 
order  to  stay  in  the  market  at  all  determines  the  price  all 
the  farmers  must  take,  and  they  all  become  a sacrificial 
offering  on  the  altar  of  a clumsy  price  system. 

The  more  intense  our  examination  of  economic  process 
becomes  tbe  less  room  is  found  for  the  sensitive  protoplasm 
that  has  the  human  form.  As  Friends,  we  are  constantly 
aware  of  the  divine  nature  of  this  human  organism  that, 
at  present,  is  only  a cog  in  the  machine  of  our  economic  life. 

The  writer  is  not  an  Economist,  but  a would-be  Sociol- 
ogist. One  of  the  main  contributions  of  this  science  has  been 
to  organize  our  knowledge  of  the  way  culture  has  come 
into  being.  Man’s  social  organization,  his  culture,  is  not  a 
natural  thing.  Men  are  not  organized  at  the  behest  of  en- 
vironment, nor  at  the  urge  of  heredity,  but  by  a combina- 
tion of  these  factors  as  they  have  been  turned  to  meet,  not 
personal  needs,  but  the  needs  of  the  group.  Our  social  or- 
ganization is  a development.  Economic  organization  is  a 
part  of  this  development.  It  came  into  being  to  serve  some 
of  the  fundamental  needs  of  man.  Culture  is  an  expression 
of  group  experience.  For  this  reason  society  Is  able  to  de- 
termine the  form  of  its  culture.  In  the  case  of  our  economic 
activity,  for  example,  it  can  determine  whether  acquisitive- 


ness and  self-interest  shall  dominate  as  they  have  in  the 
past;  whether  marginal  factors  or  the  needs  of  the  worker 
shall  determine  wages,  whether  he  be  hired  at  the  ninth  or 
eleventh  hour. 


Corvallis,  Ore. 


Robert  H.  Danx. 


Quakerism 

Outline  of  a Talk  at  an  Assembly  of  World  Faiths 

The  principle  enunciated  by  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
Quakerism,  that  there  is  “that  of  God  in  every  man,”  has 
been  the  guiding  light  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the 
foundation  on  which  the  leaders  among  the  Friends  have 
based  their  great  services  to  humanity. 

If  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  man,  then  there  is  a sense 
in  which  we  are  all  brothers,  the  children  of  one  father; 
and  there  is  a plane  of  sympathy  and  understanding  on 
which  we  can  meet,  and  by  joint  effort  seek  to  solve  our 
common  difficulties.  If  every  man  is  my  brother,  then  I will 
not  try  to  take  his  property  or  his  life  by  war.  I will  not 
practice  or  sanction  the  exploitation  of  my  fellows  or  try  to 
advance  myself  at  their  expense.  If  one  clearly  appreciates 
the  principle,  he  need  have  no  misgivings  about  being  a 
pacifist  or  a social  reformer.  He  is  a friend  to  man  and  in 
the  service  of  God. 

William  Penn  appreciated  this  great  principle  when,  in 
establishing  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  he  treated  the  In- 
dians with  kindness  and  respect  rather  than  as  savages  who 
must  be  driven  out  by  force  of  arms.  John  Woolman  was 
guided  by  it  when,  during  the  perilous  days  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  he  risked  his  life  and  delicate  health  on 
missions  in  behalf  of  the  Indians;  and  again,  when,  in  the 
light  of  this  principle,  he  came  to  know,  even  in  colonial 
days,  the  wickedness  of  slavery  and  was  enabled  to  per- 
suade the  Society  of  Friends  voluntarily  to  grant  freedom 
to  their  slaves. 

What  a difference  this  great  principle  makes  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  alien  races  and  their  customs  in  the  work  of 
foreign  missions. 

Eubanks  Carsner. 

Riverside,  Calif. 


Friends’  Grave  Responsibility 

To  those  of  us  who  participated  in  some  way  or  another 
in  Friends’  relief  work  in  Europe  after  the  World  War,  the 
silence  of  Friends  in  America  during  the  crisis  of  the  last 
three  years  has  been  more  than  puzzling.  Quite  often  we 
have  been  asking  ourselves:  “Where  is  the  voice  of  the 
Quaker  in  this  time  of  dilemma  and  distress.^  How  is  it 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  speak  out,  as  it  is  wont 
to  speak  out  in  unmistakable  terms  when  people  are  suf- 
fering and  when  injustice  and  chaos  reign.’’” 

It  has  been  hard  to  find  a satisfactory  answer;  but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  for  various  reasons  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  America  has  not  been  living  up  to  its  ideals  since 
1928.  It  has  been  under  a cloud.  It  has  not  been  acting  as  it 
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should  have  acted,  or  as  it  was  expected  to  act  according  to 
past  events  in  our  recent  history.  It  has,  in  fact,  not  been  act- 
ing in  a manner  which  could  make  the  American  people 
understand  the  Society  of  Friends  was  alive  and  on  the  job, 
such  as  it  was  alive  and  on  the  job  when  Europe  called  in 
1920-23. 

We  are  not  deprecating  the  efforts  being  made  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  other 
Eastern  states;  but  face  to  face  with  our  national  calamity, 
with  misery  from  Coast  to  Coast,  with  hopelessness  and 
despair  rampant,  and  with  people  rapidly  losing  confidence 
in  its  own  institutions,  the  outspoken  voice  of  the  Friends 
which  would  have  made  the  nation  listen  has  been  sadly 
lacking. 

If  we  wait  very  much  longer  the  opportunity  may  be 
lost,  and  the  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
lost  with  it. 

Peter  Guldbrandsen. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Friends  in  Holland 

When  visiting  amongst  Friends  in  England  and  in  Hol- 
land last  summer  I found  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  our  new  enterprise  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  England  the  question  was  raised  whether  this  was  not 
going  to  lead  to  a new  division  amongst  American  Friends. 

I hope  to  have  been  able  to  make  it  clear  that  our  aim 
was  to  unite  rather  than  to  divide,  and  that  though  we  in- 
tend to  meet  every  year,  this  is  not  going  to  be  another 
“Yearly  Meeting”  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in 
Quaker  language. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  speak  about 
the  P.  C.  A.  F.  in  my  own  language  to  a small  group  of 
Dutch  Friends  in  Amsterdam.  As  you  may  know,  some  of 
the  earliest  Quakers  lived  in  Holland  and  had  a great  deal 
of  influence  there,  especially  in  educational  matters.  After- 
wards Quakerism  entirely  died  out  in  Holland,  but  it  has 
been  revived  the  last  two  or  three  years  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  and  great  faith  of  six  young  Dutch  people  who 
were  all  for  some  time  at  Woodbrooke,  the  well-known 
Quaker  College  in  England,  where  they  got  the  inspiration 
and  desire  to  do  the  work  they  are  doing  now.  There  are 
now  about  twenty-four  Quakers  in  Holland.  This  little 
group  is  very  much  alive.  They  do  a great  deal  of  social 
work,  especially  /amongst  young  people,  and  they  have 
lately  opened  a home  for  German  refugees.  There  are  two 
meetings  for  worship  in  Holland,  one  in  The  Hague  and 
one  in  Amsterdam. 

WiLHELMINA  LlEFRINCK. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

College  Park  Association  of  Friends 

The  eighty-ninth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  College  Park  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  took  place  in  the  meeting  house  at  San  Jose  on 
November  4th.  About  fifty  were  present,  including  a number  of  rep- 


resentatives from  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto.  Walter  Vail  and  his  son, 
Arthur,  together  with  Alva  Smith  and  his  wife,  attended  from  Pasa- 
dena. After  the  morning  meeting  for  worship  and  the  usual  excellent 
repast  served  by  San  Jose  Friends,  the  afternoon  business  session  was 
followed  by  a memorial  to  Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Griscom  of  Berkeley  and 
to  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  read  by  Anna  Brinton.  An  illum- 
inating account  of  the  political  situation  in  California  was  given  by 
State  Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones.  In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  building  of  the  College  Park  meeting  house  Senator 
Jones  read  the  deed  from  James  Bean,  granting  the  house  and  plot  of 
ground  to  the  meeting.  The  meeting  house,  according  to  the  deed, 
could  be  used  only  for  worship  after  the  manner  of  Friends  as  un- 
derstood by  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  John  Woolman  and  Stephen 
Grellet. 

Friends  Groups  in  Oregon 

Friends  in  the  Northwest  are  widely  scattered.  In  Oregon  the 
centers  of  the  independent  Friends’  groups  are  Portland,  Newberg, 
Salem,  Albany  and  Corvallis.  Regular  bi-weekly  meetings  are  held 
only  at  Corvallis,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer.  Formerly,  regular 
meetings  on  the  basis  of  silence  have  been  held  in  Portland  and  New- 
berg. Occasional  regional  meetings  are  now  held  to  which  Friends 
from  the  above  cities  and  elsewhere  gather  in  Friendly  spirit  and  in 
an  effort  to  learn  more  of  the  part  Friends  may  take  in  solving  pres- 
ent-day problems.  The  first  regional  meeting  was  held  at  Corvallis  in 
the  fall  of  1931.  Meetings  in  1932  were  held  at  Newberg,  Salem, 
Newberg  and  Portland.  The  1933  meetings  have  occurred  in  Cor- 
vallis, Portland,  Newberg  and  Salem. 

At  present  Oregon  Friends  are  deeply  interested  in  community 
service  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Home  Service  Sub-committee 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  Last  summer  they  sent 
a party  of  five  young  Friends  to  iPendle  Hill  (Pa.)  Conference  on 
Home  Service  work.  The  party  included  Hubert  and  Elizabeth  Arm- 
strong of  Newberg  Monthly  Meeting  (Oregon  Yearly  Meeting);  Wil- 
liam J.  and  Ruth  Lawrence  of  the  Corvallis  Friends  Group  Meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends;  Bernice  Coppock  of  Cali- 
fornia Yearly  Meeting,  and  Winnefred  Woodward  of  Newberg 
Monthly  Meeting.  These  young  Friends  also  attended  the  Young 
Friends  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  made  other  stops  en 
route  at  a few  Friends’  centers.  After  returning  to  Oregon,  Hubert 
and  Elizabeth  Armstrong  directed  playground  and  the  Girl  Reserve 
work  in  Newberg;  William  J.  Lawrence  and  Bernice  Coppock  di- 
rected the  summer  recreation  work,  nature  study  and  music  at  the 
Children’s  Farm  Home  near  Corvallis,  and  Winnefred  Woodward 
worked  with  the  Boys  and  Girls’  Aid  Society  in  Portland  as  play- 
ground director.  This  undertaking  was  sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Sec- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 

About  thirty  Friends  from  the  Group  Meetings  in  Salem,  Newberg, 
Portland  and  Corvallis  held  their  occasional  gathering  at  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, December  10,  1933.  They  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  much  good 
had  come  from  the  “home  service’’  work  carried  out  last  summer, 
and  that  the  work  should  continue.  The  general  Home  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  Friends’  Groups  was  continued  looking  forward 
to  holding  a Northwest  Home  Service  Conference  at  Pacific  College 
in  early  June.  It  is  hoped  that,  for  this  year,  such  a plan  will  enable 
more  young  people  and  others  interested  in  volunteer  community  ser- 
vice to  receive  the  advantages  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  holding  a conference  in  the  Northwest.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  contacts  with  Friends  elsewhere  are  very  impor- 
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tant,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  young  people  may  again  be  sent  to  the 
eastern  conferences.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  Friends  from  the 
East  and  elsewhere  might  attend  the  Northwest  Home  Service  Con- 
ference, and  that  some  of  them  might  contribute  to  the  program. 

The  problem  of  relationship  between  Independent  Friends  Groups 
and  organized  Friends  Churches  is  being  felt  keenly  in  some  of  our 
centers.  Great  effort  and  sacrifice  is  being  made  that  the  already  non- 
sympathetic  and  somewhat  antagonistic  spirit  may  not  grow.  It  is 
felt  that  better  acquaintance  will  solve  many  of  the  problems.  A 
prayerful  and  seeking  effort  is  being  'made  to  maintain  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  co-operative  endeavor. 

Corvallis 

The  Corvallis  Group  of  Friends  first  gathered  together  in  Novem- 
ber, 1927.  It  has  met  continuously  on  each  alternate  Sunday  evening, 
except  during  the  summer,  since  that  date.  Meetings  for  worship  and 
discussion  are  held  in  the  homes.  On  alternate  Mondays  the  meetings 
are  held  for  study  and  group  discussion  of  current  religious  and 
other  problems.  It  is  felt  that  these  group  discussions  are  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Independent  Friends  Groups.  The  extent  of  our  organ- 
ization consists  of  a convenor  and  a corresponding  secretary,  together 
with  special  'committees  as  the  need  arises.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
a membership  exists,  for  anyone  who  attends  is  freely  received  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  wishes  to  participate.  The  spirit  of  entire  freedom 
in  thought  and  expression  is  enjoyed  by  all.  The  group  is  composed 
of  Friends,  friends  of  Friends,  individuals  with  a Quaker  background, 
and  others  who  are  sympathetically  inclined. 

Books  by  Eddington,  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Howard  Brinton,  Fosdick 
and  others  have  stimulated  lively  discussions  in  the  past,  and  a sim- 
ilar plan  is  being  followed  for  this  year. 

Charles  Crumly  and  his  family  have  moved  to  Boise,  Idaho,  where 
Mr.  Crumly  becomes  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Boise  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  at  the 
Oregon  State  College.  The  Crumlys  have  been  members  of  the  Cor- 
vallis Friends  Group  during  their  residence  in  Corvallis.  Their  leav- 
ing is  regretted  by  all,  and  the  very  best  wishes  of  the  group  go  with 
them. 

Robert  and  Lyra  Dann  and  their  daughter  Dorothy  are  spending 
the  year  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Robert,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  Oregon  State  College,  is  on  Sabbatical  leave 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Lyra  holds  a fellowship 
at  Pendle  Hill.  Word  has  been  received  that  they  are  enjoying  their 
work  and  much  appreciate  the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  be  thus 
associated  with  Friends  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  a recent  letter 
Robert  Dann  reports  (that  Friends  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  much  interested  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends, 
and  especially  in  the  basis  of  membership  in  the  association. 

William  E.  and  Grace  Lawrence  and  their  son  Robert  motored  to 
Illinois  and  Indiana  during  the  past  summer,  where  they  visited 
relatives  and  Friends.  Opportunity  was  afforded  to  attend  Friends’ 
meetings.  Much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  . Pacific  Coast  Associa- 
tion of  Friends.  It  seems  apparent  that  Friends  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
through  its  association,  have  taken  a most  important  step,  that  they 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  because  of  this  step,  and  that  Friends 
elsewhere  are  looking  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  in 
this  pioneer  field  of  banding  all  Friends  together  in  the  spirit  of 
Friendly  unity. 


Berkeley 

At  Berkeley  on  Monthly  Meeting  days  (the  last  First  Day  in 
each  month)  the  order  of  procedure  is:  meeting  for  worship  at  11:00 
a.  m.,  business  meeting  about  12:15  p.  m.,  luncheon  together  about 
1:00  p.  m.,  and  a lecture  at  2:30  p.  m.  Hannah  Erskine,  1649  San 
Lorenzo  Avenue,  Berkeley,  is  Clerk.  During  1933  the  Meeting  has 
listened  to  an  interesting  series  of  lectures.  These  have  been  attended 
by  a number  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  meeting.  In  First 
Month  the  Congressman  for  the  district,  Ralph  Eltse,  a graduate  of 
Penn  College  and  Haverford,  spoke  on  what  he  hoped  would  be  done 
in  the  next  Congress.  In  Second  Month  Dr.  William  Lawrence,  whose 
frequent  presence  at  the  meeting  for  worship,  as  also  that  of  his  wife, 
has  been  of  much  help,  spoke  on  “Japan  from  the  Inside.”  In  Third 
Month  Frederick  J.  Libby  addressed  the  meeting  on  “Different  Phases 
of  the  Peace  Question.”  Howard  Brinton  spoke  in  Fourth  Month  on 
his  visit  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  Fifth  and  Sixth  Months  James  Kimber  and  others  outlined  the 
procedure  and  message  of  the  Oxford  Group  Movement.  Mr.  Gig- 
ginbotham  spoke  on  “Crime”  in  Eighth  Month.  In  Ninth  Month  Dr. 
Merritt  Y.  Hughes  of  the  Department  of  English  of  the  University  of 
California  gave  an  account  of  his  exjjeriences  in  Italy,  England  and 
Ireland.  The  next  speaker  was  Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones,  whose  sub- 
ject was  “The  Depression  Threat  to  American  Institutions,”  and  in 
Eleventh  Month  Dr.  Florence  Armstrong  of  the  University  Faculty 
talked  on  “Boycotts.” 

An  important  event  which  took  place  on  Seventh  Month  25  th  was 
the  marriage  in  the  meeting  house  of  Dr.  Phillip  H.  Wells  and  Mar- 
guerite Brown.  William  C.  James  read  the  certificate.  Among  those 
who  spoke  during  the  meeting  for  worship  was  President  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt  of  Mills  College,  of  which  institution  Marguerite 
Brown  is  a graduate.  Following  the  marriage  a reception  was  given 
to  the  wedding  party  and  their  friends  at  the  home  of  Howard  and 
Anna  Brinton  at  Mills  College.  Dr.  Wells,  who  became  a member  of 
the  meeting  early  in  the  year,  and  Marguerite  Wells  are  living  at 
Lower  Lake,  California,  where  Dr.  Wells  is  successfully  building  up 
a medical  practice. 

It  was  pleasant  to  welcome  home  Dr.  Merritt  Y.  Hughes  from  a 
sabbatical  leave.  He  read  a paper  at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  Meeting  in  St.  Louis.  Friends  also  wel- 
comed with  pleasure  the  return  of  Wilhelmina  Liefrinck,  who  spent 
the  spring  and  summer  in  England  and  Holland. 

In  the  summer  Robert  Starkey  and  his  family  toured  the  Middle 
West  and  Atlantic  Coast,  visiting  several  Friends  centers. 

Anna  Brinton,  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Dean  of  Faculty  at 
Mills  College,  read  a paper  at  the  Thanksgiving  Meeting  of  the  Phil- 
ological Association  in  Los  Angeles  entitled  “William  Morris  and 
Virgilian  Illustration.” 

Peter  Guldbrandsen  has  twice  broadcast  over  KLX,  Oakland.  The 
first  of  these  radio  addresses  was  entitled  “Characteristics  of  Den- 
mark,” and  the  second  “Bishop  Grundvig’s  Influence  on  Danish 
Life.”  The  latter  was  part  of  a commemoration  of  the  150th  year  of 
Grundvig’s  birth.  Peter  'Guldbrandsen  has  translated  into  Danish 
Riitzebeck's  novel,  “Alaska  Man’s  Luck,”  and  has  lectured  at  several 
places  along  the  coast  and  in  Canada  on  “The  Co-operating  Move- 
ment in  Denmark.” 

In  October  Berkeley  Friends  held  a meeting  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  home  of  Martha  Champ. 
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During  the  year  the  meeting  has  sustained  severe  losses  in  the 
death  of  Albert  Smith  on  Third  Month  1,  of  Flora  Thomas  on 
Twelfth  Month  15th,  1932,  and  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  W.  Griscom  on 
Ninth  Month  26th,  1933.  Donald  Erskine,  who  died  last  year,  and 
Dr.  Griscom  and  Albert  Smith  were  three  of  the  original  devoted 
group  who  founded  the  meeting  and  stood  by  it  faithfully  in  times 
of  discouragement.  Dr.  Griscom  has  been  fittingly  called  the  “mother 
of  the  meeting,”  as  it  began  in  her  house.  Walter  Sinton,  author  and 
occasional  interested  attender  at  the  meeting,  died  on  Ninth  Month 
28th. 

San  Jose 

San  Jose  Friends  hold  their  monthly  meeting  on  the  first  First  Day 
in  each  month,  following  the  morning  meeting  for  worship  and  a 
basket  lunch  together. 

Among  such  meetings  held  during  the  past  year  are  the  following: 
February  5:  A review  of  the  book,  “Psychology  at  Work,”  taken 
up  and  divided  among  several  of  the  members,  particularly  the 
chapter  on  “Psychology  in  the  Professions,”  by  our  well-known 
Friend,  Dr.  Walter  Miles. 

March  5 : Anna  Brinton  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  her  Christmas 
in  Italy. 

April  2 : General  contributions  of  readings  and  talks  on  the  problem 
of  the  Sweat-Shops,  at  the  instigation  of  Katharine  Satterthwait. 
June  4:  Dr.  Joseph  Moore  gave  a most  illuminating  address  on  the 
“Benefits  of  Scientific  Research.” 

September  3 : Clara  Townsend  reviewied  “The  House  of  Exile”  very 
acceptably  and  whetted  the  appetite  for  what  the  want  of  time  pre- 
vented her  giving. 

October  4 : Miss  Dirtrich,  from  the  Placement  Bureau,  gave  us  val- 
uable information  on  “Educaion  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Dis- 
abled.” 

December  3:  Eliza  H.  Yocum  reviewed  some  recent  books,  includ- 
ing Wells’  “The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come”;  Beverly  Nichols’  “Cry 
Havoc,”  and  Overstreet’s  “We  Move  in  New  Directions.” 

The  meeting  suffered  a serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Isaac  Cover  on 
August  14,  1933,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Hannah  G.  Cover,  and  three  children. 

Palo  Alto 

Palo  Alto  Friends  continue  to  meet  in  the  Girl  Scout  House,  Mel- 
ville Avenue  and  Middlefield  Road,  Palo  Alto.  Frederic  Anderson  is 
Clerk,  Mary  Wildman  (668  Cabrillo  Avenue,  Stanford  University), 
Reading  Clerk,  and  Phoebe  Seagrave,  Treasurer.  A lot  has  been  se- 
cured for  a meeting  house,  and  payment  for  it  is  under  way. 

In  Twelfth  Month  the  sixty-ninth  monthly  meeting  was  held.  On 
monthly  meeting  days  (the  third  First  Day  in  each  month)  Friends 
lunch  together  and  hold  a business  meeting  in  the  J afternoon.  This  is 
sometimes  followed  by  an  address.  At  a recent  monthly  meeting 
Clark  Kerr  gave  a report  on  the  work  of  the  Unemployed  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  in  California.  In  Seventh  Month  the  meeting  enjoyed  a 
visit  from  Augustus  Murray,  who.  Friends  hope,  will  soon  return  to 
Palo  Alto,  and  also  from  Mary  Vaux  Wolcott  of  Washington.  Mary 
Vaux  Wolcott  described  her  visit  to  the  Indians  .of  the  Southwest. 
At  the  meeting  in  Eighth  Month  Howard  Brinton  discussed  the  rela- 
tion between  Quakerism  and  Protestantism,  and  in  Tenth  Month 
Murray  Luck  told  about  his  visit  to  England,  describing  the  social 
activities  of  English  Friends  and  the  work  of  the  Consumers  Co- 


operatives. Eloise  Luck  (163  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge)  and  her 
daughter,  Bernice,  are  now  in  England,  where  Bernice  is  a pupil’  in 
the  Friends’  Boarding  School  at  Saffron  Walden.  Dr.  Luck,  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  at  Stanford  University,  spent  the  summer  in  Cam- 
bridge and  attended  the  International  Congress  in  Cytology  and  the 
Leicester  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  is  editor  of  the  Annual  Review  of  Biochemistry. 

Dr.  Frederick  Anderson,  who  is  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
at  Stanford  University,  recently  contributed  an  article  entitled  “The 
Nature  of  Meaning”  to  the  Journal  of  Philosophy.  This  is  to  be  part 
of  a larger  work  dealing  with  the  relation  of  language  to  logic. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Brown  possesses  one  of  the  longest  titles  in  the 
Stanford  catalogue.  He  is  “Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Director  of  the  Division  of  Informational  Hygiene  and  Director 
of  University  Health  Service.” 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  attended  several  of  the  meetings  since 
her  return  to  Palo  Alto. 

Villa  Street,  Pasadena 

The  Villa  Street  meeting  in  Pasadena  is  a part  of  the  Conservative 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Iowa,  although  it  contains  in  its  membership 
Friends  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  young  Friends  of  this  meeting  who,  for  more  than  a year,  have 
gathered  on  First  Day  evening  as  a discussion  group,  are  this  year 
taking  up  the  study  of  religions,  particularly  that  of  the  early  He- 
brews, as  a background  for  a more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  plan  later  to  take  up  in  some  detail  the  history 
of  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Christian  religion,  to- 
gether with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  various  divisions  in  the 
church.  The  young  people  feel  indebted  to  Howard  Brinton  for  the 
helpful  talk  on  their  chosen  subject,  which  he  gave  them  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Pasadena.  A cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  transient 
young  Friends  wfio  may  be  in  the  neighborhood.  The  group  meets 
from  6:00  to  7:00  o’clock  on  First  Day  evening,  at  705  Palisade  Street, 
Pasadena,  the  home  of  Edwin  and  Luella  Rockwell. 

The  “Friendly  Circle,”  sponsored  by  attenders  of  the  Villa  Street 
Meeting,  is  an  informal  social  organization  which  welcomes  all 
Friends  and  their  ifriends.  It  meets  the  third  Seventh  Day  of  each 
month  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  meetings  for  the  most  part  are  held  in 
homes.  The  programs  are  simple,  most  of  them  being  given  by  mem- 
bers, but  occasionally  there  is  an  outside  speaker.  A social  time  takes 
place  before  and  after  the  program.  Helen  Vail  Rhoads  presides.  The 
meeting  in  Tenth  Month  occurred  at  the  home  of  Wilmer  and  Lucile 
Bundy.  Over  fifty  Friends  of  all  ages  were  present.  Marion  Emmons, 
Hannah  Ashead  and  Walter  Vail  told  of  their  trips  by  auto  through 
the  East,  and  especially  of  >their  impressions  of  the  Chicago  Fair. 
Some  postcard  pictures  of  it  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  Howard  and 
Anna  Brinton  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  spoke  briefly.  The  meet- 
ing in  First  Month  1934,  which  took  place  at  the  home  of  Charles 
Lesh,  was  an  “antique”  party.  Hoop  skirts,  ancient  wedding  gowns 
and  old-time  bonnets  were  in  evidence.  The  history  of  certain  grand- 
father clocks,  the  display  of  old-time  dishes  and  recounting  of  old 
memories  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Visitors  to  Pasadena 
are  cordially  invited  to  the  Friendly  Circle. 

The  men’s  Brotherhood  has  been  holding  meetings  once  a month, 
with  interesting  programs.  Supper  is  served  in  the  meeting  house, 
providing  a time  of  good-fellowship  before  the  meeting.  The  member- 
ship is  divided  into  groups.  Each  group  is  responsible  for  a definite 
part  of  the  supper  arrangements.  The  group  leader  subdivitles  the 
responsibility  further  so  that  each  member  has  a definite  article  or 
service  to  supply. 
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With  George  Michener  as  Superintendent,  the  First  Day  School  is 
flourishing.  There  are  over  fifteen  children  attending  regularly,  be- 
sides the  adult  class.  This  is  a high  percentage  of  the  children  belong- 
ing to  the  meeting.  Arthur  Vail,  until  recently,  was  superintendent 
of  the  First  Day  School  of  the  Orange  Grove  meeting. 

Lydia  Michener  has  been  active  in  work  for  peace  through  many 
organizations,  and  is  the  local  representative  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  prevention  war.  She  is  program  chairman  and  leading  spirit 
in  the  Disarmament  Council,  which  aims  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  peace  workers  in  Pasadena. 

Orange  Grove,  Pasadena 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  Pasadena  is  a part  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  General  Conference.  Its  membership  is  drawn  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Canada  and  England.  A year 
ago  It  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Orange  Grove  Friends  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Peace 
Caravan  project  sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 
Elsie  Dorland,  who  was  elected  Chairman  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  has  had  the  oversight  of  the  arrangements  for  the  team 
from  Pasadena.  The  team  was  composed  of  three  Pasadena  Junior 
College  youths,  Harley  Spitler,  Darwin  Ebinger  and  Allan  Dorland, 
son  of  John  and  Elsie  Dorland.  The  boys  report  a wonderful  eight 
weeks  of  caravaning  at  a total  expense  of  $150.00.  Fifty  dollars  of 
this  money  came  from  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  old  Pacific 
Coast  branch  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  Thirty  dollars  came  from  the 
A.  F.  S.  C.  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  seventy  dollars  was  raised 
by  John  and  Elsie  Dorland  among  Friends  and  friends  of  the  Friends 
in  Southern  California.  The  team  started  in  with  a week  at  Santa 
Barbara.  They  then  came  in  contact  with  a group  at  Yosemite;  then 
went  on  to  Oregon,  where  they  worked  in  Corvallis,  Newberg,  Port- 
land and  Salem.  During  most  of  this  time  they  were  entertained  by 
friends.  They  calculate  their  total  mileage  at  4,260  miles,  and  esti- 
mate, exclusive  of  newspaper  publicity  and  radio,  that  they  reached 
10,000  people  on  the  message  of  world  peace. 

Glenn  James  and  Lowell  H.  Coate,  both  members  of  Orange 
Grove,  with  Barclay  W.  Bradley  of  Sherman  Oaks,  California,  are 
joint  editors  of  the  Peace  Digest.  This  Monthly  Magazine  is  only  sixty 
cents  a year,  and  many  Friends  will  find  it  a valuable  mine  of  Peace 
information.  Glenn  James  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Lowell  Coate  is  in  the  Los 
/iiigeles  Schools.  B.  W.  Bradley  is  giving  all  his  time  to  the  magazine. 

The  Kola  Class  (which  is  the  Indian  name  for  Friend)  of  the  First 
Day  School,  composed  of  young  people  of  college  age,  went  on  an 
excursion  to  Los  Angeles  on  Tenth  Month  29th,  to  visit  some  of  the 
Buddhist  temples  there.  The  class,  which  is  headed  by  William  Taylor, 
is  studying  comparative  religions.  They  found  the  temples  very  much 
modernized,  except  for  the  altar,  which  was  covered  with  a pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  The  symbol  of  the  lotus  was  much  in  evidence 
everywhere.  There  seemed  to  be  a lack  of  reverence  and  quiet.  The 
people  were  gay  and  lighthearted,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  coming  and 
going  as  the  priest  officiated.  Those  who  had  donated  in  a big  way 
to  the  temple  had  their  names  and  the  amount  given  printed  on  large 
paper  banners  in  Japanese  character  and  hung  around  the  walls.  The 
Buddhist  priest,  in  preaching  to  his  congregation,  regulated  his  ad- 
dress by  the  length  of  time  the  incense  or  candle  burned.  A candle 
that  burned  fifteen  minutes  meant  a fifteen-minute  sermon. 

The  class  also  attended  a Buddhist  Sunday  School  at  which  were 
250  Japanese  children.  Their  hymns  are  set  to  our  old  familiar  hymn 


tunes,  and  the  whole  .school  is  conducted  very  much  like  a Methodist 
Sunday  School. 

At  the  meeting  house  on  December  17th  Irma  Brubaker  of  Hunt- 
ington Park,  California,  was  united  in  marriage  by  Friends  ceremony 
to  George  Knox  Roth,  a member  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  and  a 
teacher  at  Compton  Junior  College.  Professor  Roth  was  a speaker  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  'Association  of  Friends.  The 
young  couple  were  supported  by  Leila  Hughes  and  Patrick  Lloyd. 
The  certificate  was  read  by  Patrick  Lloyd.  After  an  impressive  silence 
Mary  Travilla,  John  Carpenter  and  John  Dorland  spoke.  Patrick 
Lloyd  sang  “Oh,  Promise  Me”  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  Over 
sixty  signed  the  wedding  certificate. 

William  Taylor  left  on  the  20th  of  December  with  two  other 
young  men,  Fred  Bewley  of  Long  Beach  and  Joe  Johnson  of  Yorba 
Linda,  for  a meeting  of  the  Young  Friends  Fellowship  at  Richmond, 
Indiana.  They  drove  through  in  three  days  via  the  southern  route. 
The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Young 
Friends  Activities  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  but  approximately 
twenty  of  the  twenty-nine  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America 
were  represented. 

Riverside 

The  Riverside  Friends  Association  has  held  meetings  monthly, 
the  last  Sunday  in  each  month  at  3 p.  m.  These  have  been  held  for  a 
part  of  the  'year  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  in  recent  months 
in  the  parlor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The  largest  meet- 
ing of  the  year  was  that  in  which  the  Pacific  Coast  Peace  Caravan, 
consisting  of  Harley  Spitler,  Jr.,  Allan  H.  Dorland  and  Darwin 
Ebinger,  came  to  the  October  meeting  on  their  return  from  Oregon. 
This  event  was  announced  by  many  of  the  Riverside  ministers  and 
the  public  press,  and  one  hundred  or  more  people  were  in  atten- 
dance. A meeting  for  worship  was  followed  by  talks  from  the  young 
men,  who  gave  their  experiences  as  caravaners.  If  the  best  develop- 
ment of  religious  life  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  sharing  of  experinces  on 
the  plane  of  one’s  highest  ideals,  then  the  meeting  seemed  most  suc- 
cessful and  stimulating. 

Most  of  the  Riverside  meetings  vary  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
or  more  in  attendance.  Two  members  of  our  group  have  acted  as 
teachers  of  young  men  in  Sunday  School  classes  in  two  of  the  River- 
side denominations. 

A four-minute  address  on  Quakerism  was  delivered  at  an  as- 
sembly of  World  Faiths  at  Bloomington,  California,  by  Eubanks 
Carsner  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a member  of  the 
Riverside  Friends  group.  The  program  was  the  culmination  of  a 
five-day  Midsummer  Music  Festival,  and  attracted  an  audience  of 
perhaps  1,000  to  1,500  people.  The  Society  of  Friends  was  one  of 
twenty-three  religious  or  ethical  groups  represented.  There  seemed 
in  general  to  be  a remarkable  spirit  of  tolerance  and  respect  exhibited 
by  the  speakers  and  by  the  audience  as  well. 

Personals 

Joshua  L.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  4435  Ampudia  Street,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, has  returned  to  the  coast  after  spending  most  of  the  past  two 
years  in  the  East.  He  has  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  the  late 
Profssor  Josiah  Keep’s  book  on  “Shells  of  the  Pacific 'Coast.”  He  ex- 
pects to  attend  the  P.  C.  A.  F.  conference  in  June. 

Arthur  Heeb,  after  spending  a year  at  Pendle  Hill,  is  now  resid- 
ing at  Swarthmore.  He  has  visited  nearly  all  the  Friends  Meetings 
in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  also  meetings  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Virginia.  He  writes:  “I  have  enjoyed  meeting  with  Friends  in 
the  East.  A need  of  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  new  meet- 
ings, especially  in  the  West,  is  very  urgent.” 


